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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ically, ask him two or three questions — for example: 

If the new poetry is immoral, what about the morality of 
the old poetry? — of Greek poetry, for instance? 

If Taormina gets an added value because of the rich 
words of so many poets, how is San Francisco ever to catch 
up with it unless the poets separate themselves from Taor- 
mina and get busy with San Francisco? 

Is the virginal freshness of a country not yet written over, 
or built on or drawn on, a conceivable excellence as a sub- 
ject for art, a conceivable stimulus to a creative and imag- 
inative mind? Might it not conceivably have a superior 
value, to such a mind, over the now much-poetized regions 
which were virginal and uncelebrated to Homer and 
Aeschylus ? 

If the imitator of Carl Sandburg is "blighted forever," is 
the imitator of Tennyson, or Theocritus, or Sappho, in any 
happier case? (But, between you and me, aren't students' 
imitations, whether of Sandburg, Riley or the Book of Job, 
mere harmless exercises rather than a blight forever?) 

But we weary of Dr. Shorey. The secret is out — he must 
be that righteous fellow-citizen and guardian of public mor- 
als, Elmer Chubb, LL. D., Ph. D., who has been enlighten- 
ing the world of late through Reedy 's Mirror. H. M. 

NOTE ON FRENCH-CANADIAN FOLK-SONGS 

It is doubtful if the old treasury of French folk-lore is 
anywhere so well preserved as in the Province of Quebec. 
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Note on French-Canadian Folk-songs 

The great currents of modern civilization have, until recent 
days, left practically unaffected this colony of old France, 
where the folk still observe customs, use implements, recite 
tales, and sing songs that take us right back to the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. Indeed, many of the songs 
may be shown, by their wide diffusion on the continent of 
Europe or by internal evidence, to go back to a much greater 
antiquity than that. Some of them have a definitely mediae- 
val cast. Mr. C. M. Barbeau, who has gone exhaustively 
into all aspects of French-Canadian folk research, and has, 
within the last few years, made himself incomparably its 
greatest authority, finds that fully ninety-five per-cent of the 
four thousand songs and song versions that he and his col- 
laborators have gathered are clearly of old-world origin. 
Relatively little in the way of folk literature originated in 
Canada. 

This vast mass of folk-song material — and it is being 
constantly added to — has been recorded both in text form 
and, for the most part, on the phonograph. Many tran- 
scriptions have already been made by Mr. Barbeau himself, 
some of which have appeared, with full texts, in a recent 
number of the Journal of American Folk-lore. More are to 
follow from time to time. 

No one who cares to acquaint himself even superficially 
with these folk-songs can doubt their historic and aesthetic 
value. The music, without which they can hardly be ad- 
equately understood or appreciated, itself constitutes an 
illuminating chapter in the European history of the art. 
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Modes and rhythms but scantily recognized in the straight 
highroad of "art" music here flourish luxuriantly. The 
songs have been collected from all parts of the province — 
from the remote fisherman of Gaspe, the little farming vil- 
lages along the St. Lawrence, the French sections of Mont- 
real. They embrace a bewildering variety of metrical forms 
and of functional types. Some of these types are: drinking 
songs; lyrical and narrative love songs; "pastoral" songs; 
the maumaries, of unhappy married couples; the cocus, jocu- 
lar songs of deceived husbands ; round dances and other types 
of dance songs ; satires, not infrequently on religious themes ; 
festival songs; working songs of strongly marked rhythm — 
fuller's, paddling, marching, and others; little vaudevilles or 
duets for two singers ; ballads ; complaintes or complaints, a 
more solemn or tragic type of ballad, but the term is em-, 
ployed rather loosely ; randonnees or rigmaroles ; cradle 
songs ; shanty-songs. 

Readers of the four folk-songs included in this number 
of Poetry will probably welcome a few specific indications, 
which I owe to Mr. Barbeau. The Dumb Shepherdess is 
a religious complainte, and is known in the lower St. Law- 
rence region, both north and south shores. The King of 
Spain's Daughter is a work ballad, especially used as a 
paddling song, and is based on versions from Temiscouata 
and Gaspe counties. The Prince of Orange is another pad- 
dling song, collected at Tadousac, one of the oldest French 
settlements in Canada, on the lower St. Lawrence. White 
as the Snow is a good example of the genuine ballad ; it is 
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one of the best known folk-songs of Quebec, having been 
recorded in no less than twelve versions. All of these songs 
have old-country analogues. White as the Snow and The 
King of Spain's Daughter have an especially wide diffusion 
in France. The Dumb Shepherdess is probably the oldest 
of the group; it is not unlikely that the French text, as 
recorded in Canada, goes back to the fifteenth century. The 
Prince of Orange, of course of much later date, is one of a 
category of well known French songs that mock the House 
of Orange. 

In the English versions, of which these are a selection, 
I have adhered as closely to the original rhythms and 
stanzaic structure as the prosodic differences of the two 
languages would permit. Pedantic literalness was not al- 
ways possible, yet there are no serious deviations, least of 
all from the spirit of the songs as I have conceived it. Not 
all the originals, it may be noted, make use of strict 
rhymes; assonances are often used instead. In The Dumb 
Shepherdess I preferred to do without rhyme, aside from the 
very end of the poem, so fearful was I of spoiling its pe- 
culiar charm. Edward Sapir 

REVIEWS 

A BOOK FOR LITERARY PHILOSOPHERS 

Quia Pauper Amavi, by Ezra Pound. The Egoist, London. 

There is no modern poet more difficult to criticize justly 

than Ezra Pound. Those who have suffered from his sharp 
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